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ADDRESS. 

[SEPTEMBER lO, 1 8/2.] 

I ACCEPT with grateful pleasure the task of speaking to-day ; 
for which of her children can come back again to a town having 
the history and the memories of this town, — can come back on 
a festival day, — with other emotions than those of joy and love ? 
We come, the sons and the daughters of Medfield, to devote to 
its uses in a formal manner this building, the gift of a son of 
Medfield. We come up to the old street, we come under the 
shadow of the old trees, but into this new hall which his munifi- 
cence has provided for future generations. If you were to visit 
Medfield coming from Newton or Needham, and should cross the 
high land near Mr. Franklin Shumway's house, or coming from 
Sherburne should pass over the hill by Mr. Charles Howe's, or 
if you came from Walpole across that beautiful plain, near which 
sixty years ago lived the beloved physician of Medfield, Dr. Elias 
Mann, whose house, to his credit be it said, the present owner 
preserves in all its fine old form, — from either of these spots, 
looking toward this place, you would see to-day, and you would 
have seen for years, a picture, I venture to say, unsurpassed in 
its kind. Seated here in the midst of its embowering trees, 
every line proportionate, every figure harmonious, this place 
realizes Goldsmith's line, 

" Loveliest village of the plain." 
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But I have been struck during the past summer — have you 
not? — ^to see how that picture is rounded out, and filled, and 
made complete by the outline and the form of this building ap- 
pearing in the midst. As you look, it seems natural, and yet it 
is new ; it seems familiar, and yet you have never seen it before ; 
and you cannot tell whether by its proportion, its comeliness, and 
its fitness to the place, it adorns the spot more, or whether the 
ancient trees, and the surrounding buildings, and the spot adorn 
the building more. And let me congratulate you, friends, at the 
outset, upon what, possibly, is the chief characteristic of this new 
building ; namely, that it is fitted to this old town. I have not 
forgotten that a new broom breaks the handles of all the old 
ones, nor the sad story of the man who, persuaded by his daugh- 
ter, bought a pair of new brass andirons ; how the brightness of 
the andirons put to shame the dullness of the old shovel and 
tongs, so that a new pair of shovel and tongs had to be bought ; 
then the brightness of the new shovel and tongs was a great dis- 
comfort to the old table and chairs, until a new table and chairs 
were obtained; and they, in turn, distressed the carpet, and that 
had to go and a new one take its place ; and so on until the man 
was ruined. But the principle to be derived from such examples 
rightly apprehended does not apply to this case. If you intro- 
duce something that is new into the midst of that which is old, 
it does destroy the harmony of it, it does disarrange the symmetry 
of it, it does spoil the arrangement of it, if it is not fitted for it ; 
but it adds a beauty to it, it discloses a charm which you did not 
suppose existed, it develops a perfection which was not dreamed 
of before, if it is fitted to it. And just here, in my opinion, — 
pardon me for saying it, — is where the skill of an architect, if he 
has skill, and the good sense of a building committee, if they 
have good sense, come into play. It is not by the extravagant 
expenditure of money, it is not by building the largest house, or the 
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most elegant house, that an architect shows his skill, or a building 
committee their wisdom ; but it is by building a house fitted to its 
purposes, and to its place. I care not whether the house was built 
two hundred years ago, or built to-day, whether it is large or small, 
whether it is elegant or economical, — show me a house which is 
fitted to the uses to which it is to be put, and to the spot on which 
it stands, and I will show you a house built in good taste, and with 
good sense. Try this house by that standard. Consider the prob- 
lem the Trustees were to solve ; the germ of it, the substance of 
it, is contained in apt language in the will of the donor, when he re- 
quires the Trustees to erect a building, such for " materials, form, 
and beauty of finish," as a judicious expenditure of the bequest 
would admit. Beauty of finish ! that is one requirement. Who 
are they who dislike beauty ? Where is he wht) is not better for 
the beauty of flowers i Where is he who is not happier for the 
beauty there is in the faces of little children ? The difficulty is 
to determine what is beauty, for it consists as much in the ab- 
sence of those things which offend the taste, as in the presence 
of those which gratify it. It consists in the chasteness and 
rigidity of exclusion as much as in the amplitude of admission* 
But surely those things which are beautiful only are of no ser- 
vice, and therefore should be discarded ; and he who says that will 
point us to a score of things about this building which should 
have been omitted because they are beautiful only. And I think 
if he were to come up from the North End, and round the corner, 
and take a full view of this building, the first thing he would put 
in his catalogue would be the graceful and airy railing which runs 
along the ridge-pole and mounts the turret. That, surely, is of 
no service. It is graceful, it is beautiful, it makes you better for 
looking at it ; but it is of no service, and therefore it should have 
been omitted ; of no more service, friend, than the two buttons 
on the back of your coat, and therefore should have been omitted. 
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A little girl who was born and had spent all her childhood in 
India, was sent at the proper time to her aunt, in New England, 
to be educated. On the morning after her arrival her aunt 
dressed her in a new gown made purposely of very plain stuff, 
because she knew the little girl had not been accustomed to 
finery, and the only ornaments there were on the dress were two 
simple bows, one at the elbow and the other at the shoulder. 
The little girl came down to breakfast, and, after " Good morn- 
ing," looking at the bows with a pleased but puzzled expression 
said, " Auntie, I am glad you put these bows upon my dress, they 
are so comfortable and convenient." She had not the vocabu- 
lary of fashion, but she knew that they made her comfortable and 
happy. She instinctively knew that, like all proper adornment, 
they marked the difference between civilized enjoyments and 
barbarous pleasures. 

The other requirement is as to form and materials : and what 
should these be but of the most permanent and enduring charac- 
ter, — for this building is not built for a day, but for your children 
and their children's children. A house, like matrimony, like wed- 
lock, should endure. And how much thought there was in the 
language of him who said : " This has been a good house to live 
in; it shall be a good house to die in." And if that is true, 
friends, of your house and of mine, how much truer is it of the 
house of the town, built, and to stand, in memorial of her son. 
Looking, then, friends, into the future, thinking of the days 
which shall be when we are not, shall we not pronounce this a 
work well done, and done forever ? 

And thinking of the future, we come naturally to think of 
the past, of that long succession of years, that long procession of 
events, which have transpired since Medfield became a town. 
Medfield became a town in 1650. ^ Think how long ago that was ! 

I. For this and succeeding references, see Notes appended. 
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Then Oliver Cromwell was at the head of the State in England, 
and John Milton was his secretary. King Charles the First had 
been beheaded about one year, and Hampden had been dead 
about seven years. In the province of Massachusetts there 
were, I believe, about forty towns. ^ The spirit of intolerance 
and oppression against the Quakers and other heretics was rising 
to its full height. The next year John Clarke preached to a 
handful of Baptists at Lynn, and he was publicly tried by a court, 
and sentenced to pay a fine, and one of his associates publicly 
whipped ; and the law previously passed, perhaps designed orig- 
inally to prevent such civil disorders as had prevailed in Europe, 
was set in force with intent to banish forever all Baptists from 
the soil of Massachusetts.' In the same year a law was passed 
prohibiting gentlemen from wearing top-boots, and gold and silver 
lace, and prohibiting ladies from wearing, among other things, 
Tiffany hoods, and requiring that the selectmen should see to 
the fulfillment of these requirements.* If, as I suspect. Tiffany 
hoods bore some relation to modern bonnets, I have no doubt the 
selectmen had an agreeable duty in enforcing the part of the law 
which applied to them. In the same year a war of conquest on 
the part of the United Colonies of New England, for the subju- 
gation and annexation of New York, was prevented by the sober 
common sense of Massachusetts. 

Among the towns most remarkable, in some respects, of that 
colony was the town of — Contentment. Yes, that was the name ; 
for when the first settlers of Dedham had built their houses, and 
marked out their lots, they petitioned the General Court to be 
incorporated as a town under the name of Contentment, because 
they said they had observed the strifes which were prevalent in 
the other towns of the province, and had observed how good men 
could dip their hands in each other's blood for the sake of relig- 
ious opinions ; therefore, they, being peaceably disposed, of one 
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mind and heart, inclined to live together in unity and the fear of 
God, prayed to be incorporated as a town, and that thfeir senti- 
ments might be embodied in its name. But the General Court 
thought otherwise, and incorporated the town under the name of 
Dedham. This was in 1635. Shortly afterward many of the 
inhabitants, allured by the fertility of the soil, the beauty of this 
spreading plain, and the luxuriance of the meadows, came to 
what is now Medfield, and settled what was then called Mead- 
field and Bogastow, and in the years 1650 and 165 1 this was 
established as a distinct town, the first offshoot from Dedham.* 

In the year 165 1, John Eliot undertook to form his settle- 
ment of Indians at South Natick. He built three long streets 
on the banks of the Charles River, and drew the Indians into 
habitations, and clothed them with raiment, and put over them 
the laws which Jethro recommended to Moses, — one ruler for a 
hundred, two rulers for fifties, ten rulers for tens. Dedham com- 
plained of being deprived of that territory, and accordingly 
commissioners were appointed to go out and inspect, and provide 
other land for Dedham in the place of that taken at South Natick 
for the Indians. The commissioners went to Ashburnham and 
the district comprising what are now the other towns on the 
border of Massachusetts near the southern line of New Hamp- 
shire. If you should take the Clinton and Fitchburg Railroad and 
go to that vicinity, even if you should go no further than Fitch- 
burg, and look out upon the Rollstone Hill, which is opposite, I 
think you would make the same report which the commissioners 
made when they came back ; they said that it seemed to be the 
backbone of the province, and they did not think it was fit for 
agricultural purposes. 

Meanwhile reports of the great fertility of the Connecticut 
Valley had come to the East, and other commissioners were ap- 
pointed who went to what is now the beautiful town of Deerfield. 
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There they saw such intervales as they had never seen before, 
and looked upon such meadows as were nowhere else in the 
province except on the banks of the Connecticut River ; and like 
the messengers of old, they came back and brought a favorable 
report ; and so it was that the eight thousand acres of land given 
by the General Court to Dedham, in place of the land at South 
Natick which had been taken away, was located at Deerfield. 
Thereafterwards, Deerfield, Dedham, and Medfield have much 
that is common in their history. The names which you will find 
upon the records of one town are found upon the records of the 
others ; father and mother in one, son and daughter in the others. 
Eleazer Lusher,® who was appointed to divide the lands in Na- 
tick for the Indians, was the first town clerk of Medfield; yet he 
never lived in Medfield himself, but retained his residence in 
Dedham. Robert Hinsdale lived in Dedham, then came to 
Medfield, then went to Deerfield, and with his three sons was 
slain at Bloody Brook on that beautiful September morning as 
they were carrying the grain to Hadley.' And the names of 
Frary and other names are common upon all the records. 

Deerfield and Medfield were both subjected to the fire and 
blood of Indian war. I suppose the best account of the sacking 
and burning of Medfield is the contemporary one written by 
Hubbard, minister of Ipswich, one year after the event took 
place.® He says it is indeed a surprising thing that Medfield 
should have been burned at all, because warned by the loss of 
Lancaster, Medfield, together with some other towns, had pro- 
vided itself with garrison-soldiers, and there were plenty of 
soldiers in the town. But the garrison troops were billeted up 
and down the town, and could not be readily gathered together. 
And he says, what I expect is not even now an uncommon fact, 
the farmers of Medfield had taken up more land than they could 
well take care of, and so bushes and trees had grown up from the 
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stumps, and thereby the Indians were better enabled to secrete 
themselves over night under the bushes and trees, and near the 
fences and barns, and so to spring upon the town at the break 
of day. He records that the first house burned was that of 
Samuel Morse,, at the east part of the town, undoubtedly a house 
standing upon the Morse estate, which has remained in the 
family ever since. This, he says, was the signal for the universal 
firing, and the shooting of the inhabitants as they ran out of 
doors. A father and one child would fun in one direction, 
and the mother and another child in the other ; one was saved 
and the other perished. He relates how an old man nearly 
one hundred years old was burned in his dwelling, — John Fussell. 
He says the lieutenant of the town, Henry Adams, who came 
from Braintree, and who was a lineal ancestor of Mr. John Wick- 
liffe Adams, was shot ih his door-way,^ and his wife perished soon 
afterward by the accidental discharge of a musket in the house. 
Seventeen or eighteen people were slain, or mortally wounded, 
and ;£2,ooo worth of property destroyed. Finally the Indians 
were driven over the bridge into Med way by the firing of canon. 
But he records the mercy of Providence which spared the two 
garrison-houses, and the better part, as he says, of the dwellings.^® 

Deerfield was likewise sacked in the French and Indian war 
thirty years later. Nor is Deerfield the only town at the western 
part of the State which has intimate associations with Medfield. 
Sturbridge was some fifty years later settled by an immigration 
from Medfield; and the tales of family visits there — brothers, 
cousins, and friends making the journey on horseback — are in 
our memory still.^^ 

In the Revolutionary War, and in the stormy and critical 
period which preceded it, when the minds of men were forming, 
Medfield took no inconsiderable part. It has been said that the 
town-meetings of Boston for the ten years preceding the battle 
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of Lexington, tried by the consequences of their language and 
deeds, were among the most important public assemblages men- 
tioned in history. The other towns of the Colony must share in 
this encomium also ; and to none, I believe, is it more applicable 
than to ours. No one, I think, can examine the records of the 
town (fortunately preserved from the beginning), and go over the 
period from 1765 to the close of the war, without being deeply 
impressed with the character of the men who stood in this place, 
our fathers, and took upon themselves their full share of the 
great responsibility. They took for their watchword the motto 
appended in 1765 to the instructions given to Samuel Clark, their 
representive in the General Court, "Honor the king, but save the 
Country," and kept it throughout the contest. These instruc- 
tions, full of patriotic ardor, were ordered in town-meeting to be 
inscribed at length upon the records " as 3, memorial to ages yet 
unborn, of the present generation's high sense of our natural 
and chartered rights and privileges." They held, I was going 
to say, an almost continual town-meeting, adjourning from month 
to month, or week to week, as occasion required. They sent 
the French neutrals to Canada, and provided them money to go 
with, on condition that they should never return. Under a 
sense of their " duty to the times " they restricted the use of 
what we should deem the necessities of life, but what they 
termed its luxuries. A long list of the articles prohibited you 
will find upon your records. They chose a committee of safety, 
and a committee of correspondence with the town of Boston, 
and their reply to the famous letter of Boston, '— which I hope 
before this occasion closes will be read in your hearing, spread 
at length upon the records,— -is unsurpassed in the language 
which was uttered by any town at that eventful time. One 
hundred and fifty-three names, — all the heads of families or 
freeholders, — appear upon your records appended to the articles 
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of association recommended by the Continental Congress at 
Philadelphia, whereby the Colonies practically sever their con- 
nection with the mother country. It is to be noted also with 
grateful pride that, in the same voice and votes in which they 
assert their own rights, they maintain those of all men, and con- 
demn slavery. They say that it appears absurd to plead for 
liberty and yet patronize the most cruel servitude and bondage ; 
and yet the "poor Africans taken from all that is dear to them on 
their native soil, have not the least shadow of liberty remaining." 
"We wish," they say, "to maintain constitutional liberty our- 
selves, and cannot endure the thought of its being withheld from 
the same flesh and blood for no other reason that we can conceive 
of but because the God of nature has been pleased to tinge their 
skins with a different color from our own." Thus early did the 
principles of anti-slavery take root in this town.^^ 

Who were the actors in that scene ? We only know by the 
records and by tradition. The names of Daniel Perry, William 
Plimpton, Moses BuUen, Eliakim Morse, Henry Adams, Nathan 
Plimpton, Oliver EUice, Seth Dwight, Eleazer White, Seth 
Clark and Nathan Coolidge appear constantly. And the soldiers 
who sustained the cause upon the battle-field, — the young men 
who left the plow in the furrow, and went forth, and came not 
back again, — how little do we know of them ! ^^ 

The history of a town can best be understood by considering 
the lives of the most prominent actors in it. In. an enumeration 
of the citizens of Medfield who have left their impress upon 
their generation, the first to be mentioned is Ralph Wheelock, 
the first subscriber for removing from Dedham to Medfield, and 
styled the founder of the town. He was a native of Shropshire, 
England, was educated at Clare Hall, Cambridge, became a 
dissenting clergyman, and was called an emininent preacher. 
He came first to Watertown, and then removed to Dedham, 
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where he was an unsuccessful candidate for minister at the time 
Mr. AUin was chosen. He remained in Dedham, performing 
many public duties, until the founding of this town, and then 
removed here. He was the magistrate of the place, was deputy 
for Medfield in the General Court of Elections at more sessions 
than any other person, and was the person commissioned by 
the General Court to perform the marriage service within the 
bounds of Medfidd and Mendon,^* as he had previously been for 
Dedham. He was a man of mark and prominence in the Colony, 
and from him descended Eleazer Wheelock, the Indian Mis- 
sionary, and founder of Dartmouth College.^* 

Of the clergymen of the town there never should be forgotten 
four : — John Wilson, the first minister of this town, who graduated 
in the first class at Harvard College, who preached here forty 
years, and was the son of the Rev. John Wilson, who came 
from England, and was the first minister of Boston. Joseph 
Baxter, his successor, who likewise preached here forty years, 
but whom the town came very near losing that he might become 
a missionary among the Indians. When Governor Shute, the 
Governor of the Colony, undertook a voyage and journey to 
visit the Indians in Maine, that he might learn their habits, and 
form a treaty with them, he invited Mr. Baxter, who was a man 
" full of promise," to accompany him, with a view that he should 
remain as a missionary. On the same voyage, undertaken in a 
shallop, the Governor invited also the Chief-Justice of the Col- 
ony to accompany him, — Chief-Justice Samuel Sewall, a lineal 
ancestor of him who honors us with his presence to preside 
to-day. While in Maine Mr. Baxter had §ome correspondence 
with Ralle, the French Jesuit, who had spent all his life as a 
missionary among the Indians ; and when Ralle complained that 
the Latin, — the language in which the correspondence was 
conducted, — of Mr. Baxter's letters was bad. Governor Shute 
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replied that the chief requirement of a missionary among the 
Indians was not an exact knowledge of the Latin tongue, but 
that he possess the ability to bring them from nature's darkness 
into Christ's marvellous light. Thomas Prentiss, who preached 
here forty-four years, whom some of you surely remember, that 
most dignified and earnest man, whose force of character was 
great, who was a man of the utmost liberality of mind and of the 
greatest consistency of life. Dr. Daniel C. Saunders, who left 
the presidency of a university to become a minister in Medfield. 
He was an exact scholar, and, as we remember him, a stately 
gentleman. 

But of all the names of those who have been identified with 
Medfield, two are pre-eminent; two there are who have gone 
out from among us, who have reflected imperishable honor upon 
the spot of their birth. Theirs was no common course ; they 
pursued no beaten track; they struck out a course for them- 
selves, and in the departments in which they severally labored 
they produced a new era in history. Hannah Adams was the 
first American lady who devoted her life to literature ; indeed, 
she was the first American lady who attempted to enter, the 
field of literature ; and we can never realize the debt of obligation 
which we and all posterity owe to her, because we can never 
understand the poverty and barrenness of the literature of her 
time. Take, for instance, one out of many of her works, her his- 
tory of New England, — an excellent book, afterwards used as a 
text-book in the Boston schools, and, I believe, in Harvard Col- 
lege. How many histories of New England do you suppose 
there were at the time she began to write that book ? Only two. 
No, not two ; only two books which could pretend to be histories, 
or which contained in any connected form any considerable his- 
torical account of New England ; and one of them was Cotton 
Mather's "Magnalia," written one hundred years before, — 
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which I am afraid my ecclesiastical friends will tell me had 
better never have been written at all, — and the other was 
about as bad. ' She was a pioneer ; she struck out a course for 
herself ; she drew her materials from original sources, and she 
acquired a national reputation. She took the place in America 
which Hannah More held in Englarid. Tell it, therefore, 
elsewhere if you will, but tell it not in the birthplace of Hannah 
Adams, that a woman cannot serve her country, or bless her 
age, and that she is not entitled to the education of a man. 

And if you ask me for the other name, what child of Med- 
field, what son, is known throughout the land, across the water, 
over the continents beyond, in the Sandwich Islands, in India 
and in China, I ask you to tell me where the tunes of Hebron, 
and the Missionary Hymn, and Mount Vernon, and Hamburg, 
are sung, and who first set their lines to measure ? He went to 
school with some of you ; he began life as a trader in Georgia ; 
but music was in his soul, the impulse was irresistible, and to- 
day the name of Lowell Mason is known and loved, and his 
recent death lamented, wherever throughout the world the 
praises of God ascend in song. 

I should be glad to speak of others. Coming down to a 
time within our own recollection, I should be glad to speak of 
Daniel Adams, and Dr. Hewins. I should be glad to speak of 
that brilliant young man cut off in his prime. Lieutenant Derby. 
I should be^glad to try and draw a picture, if I thought there 
was any chance of success, of Charles Onion. And I should 
rejoice to speak of some of the living, of Dr. Allen, pf North- 
boro, who went out from us .a youth, — but who returns to be with 
us to-day, his head hoary with years, and himself ripe with 
honors from his adopted town. I should not fail to speak of 
the debt which the town owes, and especially the young people 
who have been through the schools of the town owe, to you, 
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sir,* for wise counsel, for timely admonition, and for a steadfast 
adherence to the best and highest interests of the young. 

But the occasion reminds me that in what remains to be 
said I should speak chiefly of him by reason of whose bounty to 
the town we are assembled together. 

George Warren Chenery was bom in Medfield. He was the 
son of Mr. Warren Chenery, an upright, sturdy, excellent man, 
who by a life of foresight and industry had accumulated a con- 
siderable fortune. After passing through the schools of this 
town Mr. Chenery began life as clerk in the employ of Mr. Fiske, 
and afterwards went into business with his father. He was not 
a man who was liked by everybody, but, what is far better, he 
was a man whose qualities entitled him to the respect of every- 
body. He had himself strong likes and dislikes, and it must be 
that such a man will offend some; but nobody ever doubted the 
honesty or the purity of his purposes, or the trueness of his 
heart. He did not pin his faith, or his opinions, or his course in 
life, to the course, or opinions, or faith, of anybody else. He 
was truly independent; yet along with this independence there 
was a degree of refinement and sensibility about him which marked 
him as a gentleman. And then there was a generous desire 
which he possessed to make the most of himself, and to do his 
best. He might have done — nothing. From childhood he was 
of slender constitution, and he was afflicted during most of his 
life by that terrible malady, the asthma; and he mirfit well have 
sought excuse from the trusts and activities of life, if anybody 
may. With his father's ample fortune to fall back upon, it would 
have been easy for him to lead a listless life. He might have 
been a spectator of the great drama of life, instead of a partici- 
pant in it. If he had chosen, he might have shirked the 
responsibilities of life. But, friends, if he had, we should not 

* Rev. Mr. Sewall, President of the day. 
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have been assembled to do him honor. I have said that he chose 
the best things. By travel, by books, by observation, arid by 
study, he cultivated his mind, and who shall not say cultivated 
his heart also. But he sought the best things for others as well 
as for himself, and one of the constant subjects of his interest 
was the town in which he was born, and in which he dwelt ; and 
he often remarked upon what in various particulars and in dif- 
ferent respects would benefit or improve the town, or add to it ; 
and often regretted the absence in the town of any building suit- 
able for public purposes. And thus it came to pass that on his 
death-bed he left the bequest which reared this edifice. Let its 
walls forever stand as a memorial of a young man who in life was 
true to his trusts, and did his best. He was cut off in the midst 
of his years ; he died at the age of less than forty years; yet who 
shall say that he did not accomplish much ? Who shall say that 
such a life as his was not worth living.? Nay, shall we not all 
unite in saying in reference to him, "That life is long which 
answers well life's end" ? 

But our duty would not be performed if we failed to remem- 
ber our obligation at this time to another, his wife, — and now his 
widow. It is suflScient to say that, while she might have em- 
barrassed the Trustees in^ the discharge of their duties, while she 
might have retarded the erection of this building, while she 
might have placed obstacles in the way; she removed all obstacles, 
she hastened the erection of the building by relinquishing that 
which she had a right to claim, and from first to last she co-oper- 
ated with the Trustees in the discharge of their duties, and 
assisted them with cheerful help to the end. And when we 
remember, friends, the controversies which are now going on in 
two adjoining towns in regard to bequests of a public nature, and 
the way in which selfish men usually act, and behold the way in 
which this noble woman who stood by his side in Hfe stood by his 
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bequest in death, may we not take from fiction its address to one 
of the most beautiful of its characters, and apply it to you, 
madam ? * 

" Lady, lady, if there were more like you, there were fewer like us." 

We dedicate this hall to-day. By all the emotions which 
swell the heart, or rise to the lips, let us dedicate ourselves, also, 
to a life of high purposes and noble endeavor. The life and ex- 
ample of him whom we chiefly commemorate to-day thus appeals 
especially to the young men of Medfield. We may scatter, and 
our avocations are to be perhaps as diverse as the places of our 
abode; some will remain upon the old homestead and be carried 
at last to the old grave-yard; some may die in San Francisco or 
Japan, and be buried by unknown hands ; some may be wealthy, 
others may bear through life the cords of poverty; some will be 
successful, many will be disappointed ; but whatever our avoca- 
tions in life may be, or wherever our lot upon earth may be cast, 
let us fill up the measure of life with good works, animated by a 
right heart, so that at the end it may be said of us, " He, too, did 
not live in vain." 

♦Mrs. Chenery. 
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We come again, — in the beautiful Indian summer, when the 
forests are purple and gold, and the showers of their falling 
leaves carpet the earth, — we gather again, to open the doors of 
this hall. The fire has done its work. The beautiful structure 
which you had hoped to hand down to posterity is ashes. We 
come to find the legacy reproduced by faithful hands, in con- 
struction more thorough, with all known defects removed, as 
artistic, as beautiful ; and we sincerely trust that if the youngest 
child in Medfield shall live to the age of our venerable friend 
whose chair to-day is vacant, * or of the other venerable men 
whom I see before me, fathers of the town, whose lives have 
been its life, and whose biographies have been its history for so 
many years, the child shall die with its walls still standing, and 
its doors still open for the performance of the public duties of a 
free people. 

So much was consumed ; so much has been restored. But 
all was not destroyed. What if the records had gone ! Thanks 
to a wooden safe, built when oak lumber was plenty and work- 
manship you may be sure was genuine and sincere, — thanks 
that it was not a modern contrivance with a coat of black paint 
to keep the fire out and a hole to let it in, — the records were 
not lost. The tale of the life of this town from the days of 

* The late Rev. Dr. Allen, of Northboro. 
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Ralph Wheelock to your own is still preserved and speaks from 
their pages. Do not forget that they contain the germ of all 
that makes us a free people. " Child of the Reformation," — the 
historian says, — " Child of the Reformation, closely connected 
with the past centuries and with the greatest intellectual strug- 
gles of mankind, New England had been planted by enthusiasts 
who feared no sovereign but God." * These enthusiasts were 
scattered all over the colony. Every little town bristled with 
them, and when the time for the great struggle came, turn back 
the leaves of your own records for a century to find how well 
your fathers comported with the grandeur of the occasion ; turn 
them back to find every principle of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence previously asserted in your own town meetings ; turn 
them back to challenge attention to the eloquent, the fervid, the 
daring, the righteous and the prophetic language of the unknown 
draughtsman, which would have done honor to the pen of Joseph 
Warren or of Samuel Adams or of Josiah Quincy, Jr., and which 
the town voted should be " put upon file in the town records, as 
a memorial to ages yet unborn of the present generation's high 
sense of the importance of our natural and charter liberties." 
What if the train of unborn generations which was to read these 
words, with increasing awe as the ages pass, had been cut short 
on the morning of the eighth of January, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-four ! 

And if there were heroes in those days, — if they were your 
ancestors and mine, — what is the lesson which their lives teach ? 
They show the true character of an American citizen, then, now, 
to the latest generation. Either we have no opportunities given 
us from God, or we ought to be ashamed of ourselves if, accord- 
ing to the measure of our opportunities and the character of our 
circumstances, we do not likewise prove ourselves faithful to 

* Bancroft, Vol. 4, p. 151. 
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the high trusts of men. It would indeed be an empty worship 
to bow at the shrine of the past and not to attempt to incor- 
porate into our own characters its strength and truth. In the 
comparison I am ashamed to walk the same streets, to look 
upon the same landscape, to have derived my existence from the 
same spot, if I emulate not the same qualities. To-day we come 
into this hall for the formal and congratulatory exercises of its 
opening ; to-morrow * you will occupy it for a far more important 
purpose. See to it, that as the liberties of the country were 
born of the vigilance of the people in their town-meetings, they 
be not lost by their neglect. . 

The present danger is not an open one ; it is as insidious as 
it is dangerous. The danger to the country now takes the 
form either of corruption or of indifference. And these evils 
usually go hand in hand. Did you ever observe it ? the best 
men usually aid the worst men, until the best men wake up. 
Then they crush the worst men, and then go to sleep again ; 
and the rascal comes again, and makes a trade of the virtue he 
claims to have, and gets elected. Thus the best play into the 
hands of the worst. There is no sight so pitiful as men of the 
best purposes and motives led captive at the will of a charlatan, 
unaware of his wiles, unconscious of his power, beguiled by his 
parade of virtue. The vice of modern times, — glitter for gold, 
pretence for reality, profession for principle, — wins the victory 
if you are not ever on the alert. No wonder that character 
shrinks from a contest, and propriety even from contact, with 
the worst element in politics. No wonder that all the better 
elements of our nature turn with aversion from the field where 
public office is sought for private advantage, and the high mo- 
tives which ou^ht to animate a public servant give place to the 
basest. But remember that the fate of the country depends 

*The dav of the annual election. 
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upon whether true men abandon the active field. Will you 
accomplish the purpose of dishonest politicians by allowing them 
alone to attend to the concerns of the public ? In the conse- 
quences I know not which is the worst, the corrupt politician 
seeking place, or the man who from whatever motive, — distaste, 
indifference, or sentimentality, — mistakes his duty so far that he 
will have nothing to. do with public affairs. Therefore I appeal 
— I instinctively appeal — to the men of this town to attend to 
the duties fop the performance of which this hall is provided. 
Be citizens. Be vigilant citizens. Never seek the power of 
office; never avoid the responsibilities of men! 

" Of what avail is plough, or sail, 
If freedom fail ! " 

And if you differ from me in my estimate of the importance 
of this subject, — if you think attention to these duties may be 
excused, and especially in a small town, — there is one question 
which I wish to ask. In the year eighteen hundred and fifty- 
one, this town chose as its representative to the General Court a 
man, who, throughout the great contest as to who should be the 
successor of Daniel Webster in the Senate of the United States, 
voted, steadily and continuously, at every ballot from the begin- 
ning to the end, for Charles Sumner. He was never absent, he 
never wavered ; the roll-call still shows his name. And when 
after the lapse of nearly three months from the beginning, on 
the twenty-sixth ballot, Charles Sumner was elected by precisely 
the requisite number of votes without a single vote to spare, he 
had the satisfaction of knowing that his fidelity had achieved 
the grand result. .If this were now any question of party, — if 
there now remained any savor of party about it, — it would be in 
a high degree improper on this occasion to allude to it. But 
Charles Sumner, thank God, before he died had proved to the 
world how far he was beyond the domain of party. As in the 
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light of history we look back upon that event, as no eye but a 
prophet's could then discern it, we say, It was the Providence of 
God ; and my question is : Which of you will undertake to esti- 
mate the consequences to mankind if your representative in 
eighteen hundred and fifty-one had faltered in his course ? 

And thus, friends, as we dedicate this building, and bid 
welcome to it for all the future all good thoughts, all high aspi- 
rations, all fitting speech, all exhilarating song, decorous and 
enlivening festivities for youth, serious and grave affairs for 
men; we perform — is it not so? — the high work also of dedi- 
cating ourselves to the best in life ; to the best in life, for life 
and forever ; allegiance to the truth, in politics, morals, society ; 
hatred of shams ; a steady, undeviating purpose, and an unwaver- 
ing faith. For as God lives. He crowns the work and never fails 
to set His seal upon the honest effort of the earnest soul. Thus 
shall we best thank the donor of this hall, — himself a vigilant 
citizen, — himself an example both of the spirit of private recti- 
tude and of public honor, — thank him with our lives, which are 
better than our words. 
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NOTES. 

1. Strictly 1 65 1. It was a "villadge" belonging to Dedham until 
the act entitled " Meadfeild's Power." — Vid, Notes* In the succeed- 
ing year (1652), Medfield was first represented by deputy in the General 
Court of Election. 

2. Not so many distinct towns entitled to representation. In the 
list of towns sending deputies to the General Court of Election in 1652 
and subsequently, Medfield stands the twenty-eighth. 

3. This act was passed in 1644. — 2 Mass, CoL Rec,^ 8^- It is to 
be observed that the preamble recites <he civil conflicts in Germany as 
the ground and justification for passing it. And it can hardly be be- 
lieved that in the state of civil society then existing, this was mere 
pretence. It had remained a dead letter. — Vid. Winslow's Hypocricie 
Unt/uzsked^ loi. Two successive presidents of Harvard College had 
held Baptist doctrines. And see the grounds of Gov. Winthrop's opin- 
ion in Mrs. Hutchinson's case. — Winthrofs youmal^ j, 2^0. 

4. J Mass. CoL Rec.^ 24J, For a law passed in 1639 upon the sub- 
ject of apparel, Vid, i id.^ 274, 

5. The inhabitants of Dedham, in 1636, petitioned the General 
Court of Election " to ratifie unto your humble petitioners your grante 
formerly made [in 1635] ^^ ^ plantation above the if alls, that we may 
possess all that land which is left out of all former grants upon that 
side of Charles River ; and upon the other side seven miles square." 
They further pray for exemption from taxation for four years, and that 
the Court will "distinguish our towne by the name of Contentment." 
In reply to this petition, the General Court ordered that the plantation 
should have three years' immunity from public charges, should be called 
by the name of Dedham, and should "enjoy all that land on the east- 
erly and southerly side of Charles River not formerly granted unto 
any town or p'ticular p'son, and also to have five miles square on ye 
other side of the river." This grant is copied upon the first page of 
the Dedham town records, and see also / Mass, Col. Rec, 180, 
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^57 »' 3 ^^"> ^47- Its terms comprehended all the territory in the 
colony eastward and southward of Charles River above the falls not 
previously granted, including the present towns of Dedham, Medfield, 
Wrentham, Bellingham, Walpole, Franklin, Doyer, Norfolk, and Nor- 
wood ; and the five miles square on the north and west side of the 
river embraced Needham, Natick and part of Sherburne. Medway 
was not included, that lying north of the river and beyond the limits 
of the five miles square on that side. 

When the time came for laying out a distinct village (1649), Ded- 
ham obtained a further grant from the General Court as follows : " In 
ansr. to a petition of the inhabitants of Dedham ffor a parcell of vpland 
and meadow adjoyning to their line to make a villadge of, in quantity 
4 miles south and north, and three miles east and west, becawse they 
are streightned at their doores by other tounes & rocky lands &c. Their 
request is graunted so as they erect a distinct village therevpon within 
one yeere from this day, Octob. 23 1649, and Capt. Keajne, Mr. Ed- 
ward Jackson & the surveyor gennerall are appointed to lay it out at 
any time, Dedham giving them a weekes warning." — j Mass, Col, 
Rec, 181. 

The following is the record of the laying out pursuant to this grant : 

" Whereas there was a graunt made by the Generall Court at a ses- 
sion the 2 2d of the 8th moth, 1649, vnto the inhabitants of Dedham, 
in answer to a petition of theires for the enlargment of the village 
theire, as by the sajd graunt may more fully appeare, this graunt, so 
made, was layd out by Captayne Robt. Keaine and Mr. Edward Jack- 
son, who haue subscribed it with theire hands in manner & forme 
followinge, vizt : begininge at a small hill, or iland, in the meddow 
on the west side of Charles Riuer, & runinge from thence about full 
west three miles, and then, turninge a south line, ended at Charles 
Riuer at three miles & a quarter, this line beinge there shorter then 
by the graunt it was allowed to be, but accepteed by the grauntees, the 
sajd riuer is appointed to be the bounds from that place to the place 
where the first lyne began. This Court doth approue of this re- 
turne of the psons aboue mentioned concerninge the bounds of the sajd 
village, & in answer to the request of the inhabitants of Dedha, doe 
order that it shalbe called (Meadfeild) — / Curia.'' j Mass. Col, Rec, 
188. 

The tract of land conveyed by the last grant is now wholly in the 
town of Medway. The "hill or iland in the meddow" is near the 
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house of the late Horatio Mason, and the three-mile line " about full 
west " is the present dividing line between Sherborn and Medway, and 
the line beginning at the end of this and running south reaches the 
river just above Medway village. 

Having obtained this grant Oct. 23, 1649, Dedham held a town 
, meeting Nov. 14th following, and set apart apportion of its original 
territory for the new town. After reciting the above grant, the towh 
voted that there shall be " granted for the accommodation of the vil- 
lage so much land within the west end of the bounds of Dedham next 
Bogastow, as is or may be contained within the extent of three miles 
east and west, and four smiles north and south, — the form and line t6 
be varied and altered as in the Judgment of such men as shall be 
deputed thereunto shall seem for the most convenient accommodatioil 
both of Dedham and the said village." 

Jan. I, 1650, Eleazer Lusher, Lieut. Fisher, Ensign Phillips, John 
D wight, and Daniel Fisher were appointed to lay out this grant from 
Dedham, and the territory laid out by them doubtless conforms to the 
present territory of Medfield (all that portion granted by the General 
Court as above mentioned upon the west side of Charles River now 
forming the town of Medway. — Vid.post). And at a town meeting sub- 
sequently held in the same year, Dedham passed a vote by which it 
" consented unto and ordered " that all the power and right of town 
government in said territory be transmitted and' delivered unto the 
town of Medfield; and its selectmen forever, Medfield making a certain' 
payment, as to which Dedham promised reasonable forbearance. 

Full power is given to Medfield as a town by the following act, en-' 
titled "Meadfeijd's Power," passed by the General- Court 2t May,' 

" There beinge a towne lately erected beyond Dedham in the county 
of Suffolke, vppon Charles Riuer, called by the name of Meadfeild, 
vppon theire request, made to this Generall Court, this Court hath 
graunted them all the power & priuiledges which other townes doe 
injoy, according to law. — / Curia.'" j Mass, Col, jRec, 228 ; 4 id,, pt, 7, 

46. 

After this the town regularly appeared by deputy in the General 
Court of Election. 

In 1659 the General Court made an additional grant unto the 
to\yn " at the west ends thereof two miles east & west & fower miles 
north & south," and Capt. Lusher and Lieut. Fisher were appointed 
to lay out this grant, which was done. — 4 Col. Rec, pt. i, 37Q, 380. 
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The territory laid out under this grant was, doubtless, what is now 
the remainder of Me^way beyond the grant west of the river in 1649. 
In 17 13 the town of Medway, embracing all of Medfield west of the 
river (/. <f., the grants of 1649 and 1659), was set off as a distinct town. 
This left remaining in Medfield that territory which originally formed 
a part of Dedham, as before remarked. 

The name of the town is variously spelled. In the Dedham town 
records it is usually spelled Medfield ; in the Medfield records often 
Meadfield ; while in the records of the General Court of Elections the 
Secretary almost invariably transposes the i and e, and makes it " Mead- 
feild." The brand of the town was established by the General Court 
as follows : — " f^F • ^^^ ^^ ordered that the marke, or letter, in the 
margent be the brand or marke for Meadfeild." — 4 Co/, Rec,^ ^35- 

As to the extent of the territory called Bogastow I am in doubt. 
The word is sometimes used as synonymous with Medfield. But in the 
Medfield town records Medfield is spoken of as " a town to be estab- 
lished near that place commonly called Boggastow," and as located 
"on the westward of the bounds* of Dedham toward Boggastow," and 
the na\ne seems more properly to have applied to what is now the 
southern part of Sherbom and the eastern part of Medway. The peti- 
tions for the establishment of a town at Sherburne, and the action of 
the General Court thereupon, refer to the place as Bogastow, and the 
farms granted at Bogastow to Rev. John Allin and others were, doubt- 
less, in the eastern part of Medway. 

6. Eleazer Lusher's public services were very numerous. In rec- 
ognition of them, the General Court of Election granted him a tract of 
land for a farm comprising most of the territory where the present vil- 
lage of Holliston stands. 

7. It is indeed true, in the language of Hubbard, that Capt. Loth- 
rop's company, slain at Bloody Brook, was composed of young men 
" the very Flower of the County of Essex, .... none of whom were 
ashamed to speak with the enemy in the gate." — /. Hub, Ind. Wars, 
iij. But the additional statement that they were "all called out 
of the towns belonging to that county " cannot be correct. Holland 
in his .History of Western Massachusetts falls into the same error, 
and in his list of the slain puts Robert Hinsdale and his sons as of 
Manchester. The company was composed of young men from Essex, 
but doubtless others from Deerfield joined it on its arrival there, 
among them Hinsdale, who had recently removed from Medfield, and 
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his sons. Hinsdale's house in Medfield was the first house north of 
Vine Brook, and his well is still in use upon the estate. So also Jon- 
athan Plimpton, — son of John Plimpton, one of the signers of the 
original compact for removal from Dedham to Medfield, who had sub- 
■ sequently removed to Deerfield, — was a member of Capt. Lothrop's 
Company, and perished at Bloody Brook. Two years and one day 
afterward the father was taken by the Indians from Deerfield, and car- 
ried towards Canada, and likewise perished at their hands. — Vtd. 
Savage, 

8. Medfield was burned on the morning of the 21st Feb., 1676. 

9. Timothy Dwight had been for many years the lieutenant of the 
town ; but he was honorably discharged on his own petition by the 
General Court, May 27, 1668. Adams was appointed and commis- 
sioned in his place Jan. 6, 1673. — 4 Col. Rec, pt 2, j82y 5/(5. 
He had bought (in 1660) of Eleazer Lusher the farm granted to the 
latter by the General Court, comprising most of the present village of 
HoUiston, and placed his sons upon it, but never removed there him- 
self. Maj. Thomas Savage was commander-in-chief of all the forces 
sent for the protection of Medfield. — 5 Col. Rec.^ J2. 

10. It has been stated that the Sunday before the assault the In- 
dians were seen on the heights of Mount Nebo and Noon Hill as the 
people came out from public worship, and that the Rev. Mr. Wilson 
had warned his flock to be vigilant against surprise. — Dr. Saunders's 
Historical Sermon. If this is so, their unguarded condition is matter 
of greater surprise. The first house burned was that of Lieut. Samuel 
Morse, which stood upon somewhat high ground, a few rods south-east- 
erly of the present residence of the Misses Lucy and Mary Morse, but 
upon the north-westerly side of the road as it then ran. The tradition, 
which seems to be without doubt correct, is, that " while Lieut. Morse 
was pitching hay from the mows to feed his cattle, early in the morn- 
ing of the day when the burning took place, he uncovered the leg of 
an Indian who was concealed in the hay. He quietly let out his cat- 
tle, and fled with his family to the fort. He had hardly left the house 
before it was in flames. This was the signal for the work to commence. 
At the close of the war, this same Indian, passing through the town, 
narrated the circumstance of his being discovered in the hay, and said 
he should not have moved had the fork been thrust through his leg." 
There were four garrisons in the town : one where the house of Mr. 
Bradford Curtis now stands ; one at the Isaac Chenery homestead, 
where Mrs. Coltman now resides ; one at the old Capt. Sadey house. 
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afterwards Barachias Mason's, and subsequently the homestead of the 
late Col. Johnson Mason and of Horace Wight ; and one where Mr. 
Lorenzo Harding now lives. The Indians seem to have avoided that 
portion of the town between Lieut. Morse's house and the church. 

Near the house of the late Mr. Moses Bullard, on South Street, 
Elizabeth Smith was killed, and her son Samuel, then an infant in his 
mother's arms, was thrown into the air and left for dead. He was 
afterwards found alive at his mother's breast, and lived to an old age. 
One party crossed the meadow in front of the present residence of Mr. 
John Ellis, and near this place were killed Thomas Mason (son ol 
Thomas one of the original subscribers for removing) and his eldest 
two sons ; but his wife reached the garrison with their youngest child, 
from whom, the tradition is, all the Masons in this vicinity have de- 
scended. After the work of destruction the Indians crossed the river 
at a bridge which formerly stood between the present turnpike bridge 
and Brastow's bridge, not far from where Mr. Fisher Newell now lives, 
and held a wild feast upon the high land opposite. The position of 
this bridge is shown by a high rock on the bank. King Philip, whom 
tradition reports as having rode in exultation during the burning, leap- 
ing fences and ditches, upon a black horse, caused to be posted upon 
the bridge a paper, of which the following is a copy, 

" Know by this paper that the Indians that thou hast provoked to 
" Wrath and Anger will war this twenty-one years if you will. There 
"are many Indians yett. We come 300 at this Time. You must con- 
" sider that the Indians loose nothing but their lives. You must loose 
* ■ your fair houses and cattle." 

The common belief that the ancient " Peak House " was standing 
when the town was burned is probably erroneous. The best present 
information upon the subject tends to the conclusion that this was 
part of another building standing a short distance from the present] 
spot, built at a later date, and moved to the place where it now 
stands. 

II. The land at Sturbridge was granted in 1729 to several peti- 
tioners from Medfield, and was called New Medfield until its incorpo- 
ration in 1738. It was for some time a kind of plantation, where the 
proprietors or those employed by them went in the summer, and 
returned in the autumn. For some time after the work of clearing 
began, no one dared to spend the winter in a place so remote from 
habitation. — Clarke's Historical Sermon. The first meeting-house was 
consecrated by the Rev. Mr. Baxter. 
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12. Slavery prevailed in Medfield, and it is perhaps from this fact 
that the resolutions are so strong and so pointedly directed against it. 
Rev. Mr. Baxter, by will, probated in 1745, devised to his wife "My 
negro slave Nanny during my wife's life, and to my said negro slave I 
give her freedom at my wife's decease." In a codicil he makes the 
bequest of freedom to depend on the condition that the negro woman 
shall "in all things carry and behave herself dutifully and well 
towards her said mistress, my wife. " Warwick Green was a slave, 
brought from Africa, and was the body servant of Col. Wheelock in 
the army. Newport Green was also a slave. 

13. The news of the battle of Lexington was brought to Medfield, 
as to the other towns, by a horseman. I remember hearing the tradi- 
tion that the wall in front of the late Augustus Plimpton place was 
being laid the day on which the news came. The work stopped, and 
the men went to the arm)r. This was but a sample, of. the conduct 
of the people. It is a matter of regret to me that I am unable to give 
some full and personal account of the soldiers from Medfield in the 
Revolutionary War. A want of time to make the necessary examina- 
tions, caused by the pressure of other duties, alone prevents me from 
attempting to gather such facts as are now accessible, and which 
indeed are fast fading from recollection and knowledge. . 

14. —3 CoL Rec, 4S ; 4 ^'^- P^- ^, 3^^ / /^- 2, ^54- 

15. For several generations the descendants of Ralph Wheelock 
continued to live in Medfield, and to exercise a prominent part in 
public affairs. Col. Ephraim Wheelock, great-grandson of Ralph, 
was eight years in the French and Revolutionary wars, was captain at 
the siege of Louisburg, and afterwards served at Ticonderoga and 
Crown Point. He was the grandfather of the Misses Lucy and Mary 
Morse, — who are also descendants of Samuel Morse, and still reside 
upon his original homestead, — and whose knowledge and intelligent 
zeal in matters relating to the history of the town deserve the highest 
praise. 
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